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In Memoriam . sts, 
The Rev. George Majoros 
(1887—1949) 


It is our sad duty to announce to our readers the death of 
a member of our Institute’s Board of Directors, namely, the 
Rev. George Majoros, who has been representing the Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Church on our board since September, 1943. 
His death occurred on Sunday, March 6, after he had been at the 
Lutheran Hospital here at St. Louis fete soucta week, suffering 
from a heart attack. The funeral was held at St. Lucas Pranetiet 
‘Lutheran Church on March 9, with Dr. Andrew Daniel, President 


_ of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Rev. John Bajus, 


President of the Western District Pastoral Conference, and the 
Rev. John Daniel of Streator, IIL, officiating. 

The Rev. George Majoros was born in Slovakia, December: 27, 
1887, the youngest son of George Majoros and Susan, nee Svorca. 
Piece he received his elementary education in the parish school. 
At the age of 16 he came to America with his mother. In 1906 
he enrolled at Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, IIl., 
to prepare for the holy ministry. Immediately upon Peduaten 
in 1913 he accepted the call of St. Lucas Ev. Lutheran Church of 


CBPL 


SE: Tate which congregation he ond faithfully « until his ass, 
_ He was ordained and installed on June 29, 1913, by Dr. John S. 
_ Bradac and Rev. Andrew Chovan. . 

On September 16, 1913, he entered the holy estate of mat- 
rimony at Streator, Ill, with Olga Bozema Lamos, daughter of 
Jan Lamos, Lutheran parish school teacher in Slovakia. The 


5 2 marriage was blessed with five children, one of whom, Jaroslav 


George Majoros, is pastor at Sharon, Pa. 

During his lifetime he founded or served the following con- 
_ gregations: East St. Louis, Ill, Granite City, Ill, Staunton, IIL. 
West Frankfort, Ill, Bonne Terre, Mo., Ilasco, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In the Church the deceased served in various official capacities. 
He has held the office of secretary of the Western District Pastoral 
Conference, Associate Editor of Svedok, Visitor of the Western 
District Pastoral Conference. For many years he had been 
president of the Western District Conference and last year was 
made Honorary President of the Conference. At the time of his 

_death he held the office of Second Vice-President of the Slovak 
Ey. Lutheran Church and secretary of the Student Welfare Board, 
Associate Editor of Svedok, and member of the Mission Board. 

To all Slovak pastors and students who studied at Concordia 
Seminary of St. Louis, Mo., he was simply known as “Boss,” whose 
home and heart were always open to them. 

He is survived by his wife and four children, the Rev. Jaroslav 
G., Lydia Schupmann, wife of the Rev. O. G. Schupmann of 
Minneapolis, Theodore, and Arthur. One daughter, Eleanor, 
departed this life at the age of two years. 

The departed, during the time of his membership on out board, 
always showed a keen interest in the history of our Lutheran 
Church in America and was very faithful in his attendance at our 
meetings. His consistent spirit of kindliness endeared him to us all. 

On behalf of our Board of Directors we would extend to the 
bereaved family and the members of his congregation our heartfelt 
sympathy. In his private and public life he fully exemplified the 
words of Solomon, Prov. 4:18: “The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

. W.G.P. 


2. ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER, 
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Ewha Bata Chapter 1 ; 
eg Early Years at Home _ me 


During the summer of 1837 a ten-year-old lad, Jacob Sauer,” 


the noon hour resting under the shady fi 
s’ orchard in his native province of Thuringia, Germany. 
textbook in his hand: Huebner’s Bible History, with 


he was very much interested in Latin 
and had a keen desire to learn this 
language. At the time, however, 
‘such an opportunity was lacking. 


father was a guardian of the fields 
and night watchman in the village, 
his mother the orphaned daughter 
of a former schoolteacher in a neigh- 
boring village. Moreover, the scant 
property of his parents, a house and 
yard with an orchard and a number 
of acres of land, was burdened by 
a sizable mortgage. 
: ; . When God gives a person tal- 
ents, however, He also faithfully provides ways and means at the 


% right time to develop these talents and to put them to use. An 


elderly constable living in the village still had an old Latin grammar 
which he had used in his youth. He gave it to the ambitious lad, 


Rev. John Jacob Sauer 


and Jacob proceeded to study it privately with great enthusiasm. — 


th ial 
1 Pastor of the Wisconsin Synod from 1855 to 1889. This autobiography 
- originally appeared in the German periodical Der Pilger, published at Reading, Pa. 
Tt extended through a number of issues of the magazine from Jan. 3 to Feb. 14, 
1880, and was entitled: “Es ist gut, auf den Herrn vertrauen!” Psalm 118, 8: 
| Merkwuerdige Lebensfuehrungen eines armen Knaben und Juenglings, Wahrheit, 
nicht Dichtung, von Jakob Sauer von Eckstedt. The autobiography is reprinted 
: in translation at this time to mark the centennial of Pastor Sauer’s emigration from 
_. Germany in May, 1849. ee 
2 John Henry Jacob Elija Sauer, born at Eckstedt, near Weimar, Germany, 
q on Maundy Thursday, April 12, 1827. P 


uit trees of © 
verses appended to each Bible story. These verses were 


especially attractive to him because 


God had given him remarkable tal- 
ents, but his parents were poor. His_ 
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Although the old gentleman did not guide the boy’s private study, 
he did, whenever he met him, address him with short Latin sentences. 
Without stopping to talk with him, he would call out to him in 
his deep bass voice and say, “Ama Deum et homines”; “Ubi bene, 
ibi patria”; “Veni, vidi, vici”; “Salve”; “Vale”; etc. 

At the same time a cousin who lived in the capital city, being 
_ of the opinion that French was a more useful language, gave the 
boy a French grammar to study. Thus the study of these two 
languages took up the spare time of a lad who was very happy 
over his books. Besides the six hours of daily instruction at the 
village school he had to work in the garden and the field according 
to his parents’ wishes until his desired free time came at noon and 
in the evening. Then he would hurry to his beloved books while his 
classmates amused themselves and played. 

Unfortunately he let his ambition mislead him occasionally to 
spend the time over his books which had been appointed to be spent 
working in the field. Such lapses resulted in severe chastening at 
_ the hands of his otherwise kindly parents. They felt that learning 
foreign languages could do the lad little good, because his parents 
‘were much too poor to entertain the thought of ever letting the boy 
continue his studies. One evening, however, when he had been 
severely chastised for one of his lapses and had firmly resolved 
never again to neglect his field work, he deprived himself of his 
sleep in order to devote the time to studying his grammar. Then 
and there his father resolved within himself, as he revealed later, 
not to keep the lad away from his books any longer, but to let — 
him satisfy his desire for learning and to leave further developments 
to the gracious care of God. Subsequent events did, in a wonderful 
way, verify the words: “It is good to trust in the Lord.” 

After about two years of private study had passed, the village 
pastor ® found out about the boy’s interests and felt constrained to 
give him private lessons in Latin without charge. The lad in turn 
_ was to run little errands for the pastor and the schoolteacher, carry- 
ing messages, etc., to the pastors and teachers of the neighboring vil- 
lages. On one of these errands he had to carry a book which filled 
him with more joyful enthusiasm than all of his other books. It was 
the New Testament in the original Greek with German notes. 
He was seized by an intense desire to own such a book sometime 
and also to learn the language in which it was written. 


As he walked over hill and dale carrying out his errands and — 


3 The Rev. Frank Schwenkenbecher. 


ae. “ae 


2 Renn epeeLiie ice Hale Feld und Wald hd Aistain 

_ Meines Heimatlandes, lieblich weit und breit! , 
Zeig’ ich dir auch nicht die halb verwischten Spuren 
Alt ehrwuerd’ger Helden laengst vergang’ner Zeit— 
Sollst du doch erblicken, 
‘Was dich wird erquicken. 


Waelder voll uralter Buchen, Eschen, Eichen, 
~ Hoch und reichbelaubt im frischen Fruehlingsgruen; 
Zwischen ihren Aesten, auf den schwanken Zweigen 
-Hoerst die Voegel du im frohen Sang sich mueh’n — 
Und den Mued’ und Matten 
Winkt hier kuehler Schatten. 


Felder siehst du, volle, reiche Saatenfelder, 
Wogend wie die hohe See im Windeswehn. a 
An den Huegeln Trauben reifend fuer die Kelter — 
- Auch die edlen Gartenfruechte ueppig stehn — 
Und die Herden grasen 
Rings auf Rain und Rasen. 


Wiesen siehst du dort, vom stillen Bach durchflossen, é 
Dessen Ufer das Gebuesch der Weide ziert; Pes 
Und ein Blumenheer, dem Wiesengrund entsprossen, 
Wo darueber hin die Lerche singend schwirrt; 

Und der Kuckuck drunten 

Ruft zu allen Stunden. 


Berge schaust du — und von ihrem Felsengipfel 
Blickst du weit umher auf Doerfer, Staedt’ und Land — — 
Tief noch unter dir der hoechsten Baeume Wipfel— _ 
Und in staub’ger Ferne wirbelnd Strassensand — 

Hier im Sonnenglanze 

Muecken froh im Tanze. 


Taeler schaust du endlich, sonnig heit’re Taeler, 
Wie besaet mit Doerfern — friedlich still, 
Wie noch unberuehrt vom alten Menschenquaeler 
Geiz, dem Nimmersatt, der ewig “mehr noch” will. — 
Willst du gluecklich leben: 
Bau dir hier daneben! ~ 


About this time a number of opportunities to earn money pre- 
sented themselves to him. In his free time he gave private lessons 
to children of wealthy families in arithmetic and penmanship. 
Being quite expert at calligraphy, he also received requests from 
many quarters to prepare occasional cards, especially birthday 
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the unmerited gift of God; for both talents and ambition were 


God’s undeserved gifts to him—bhe was far ahead of his oldest 
fellow pupils in the ordinary knowledge acquired at school. On the 


occasion of an inspection of all schools in the province he was 


singled out as the most capable pupil in the entire parish and 


_ received a silver medal from the school authorities bearing the 


remarkable inscription: “Verbum Domini manet in aeternum.” 

We call this inscription “remarkable” —a word which every- 
one recognizes as the watchword of the Protestant princes during 
the Reformation — especially for this reason, that just at that time 
this “Word of the Lord,” the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the divine and 


yet human Mediator and Redeemer of a world of lost sinners, 


almost disappeared from the pulpits and schools in most of the 
country, and in its place so-called Rationalism, or reliance on reason, 
spread almost universally throughout the churches and schools of 


the land. 


Jacob Sauer had grown up in this so-called reliance on reason. 
He had never come to the realization that this was a false credo 


nor recognized what the true Christian faith was. He only remem-— 


bered that on the day of his confirmation a very oppressive and dis- 
tressing feeling came over him when he realized in his heart that 


he would not be able to keep that which he would have to vow 


and which he wanted to vow before the altar of God. For he did 
not know the divine and human Savior who obtained grace for 
us and for the sake of whose merits the heavenly Father accepts 
us into His covenant of grace expressly through holy Baptism 
and adopts us as His children and heirs of eternal salvation. He 


did not know of God’s free compassion, of the promise “He that 


believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” He did not know that 
in such saving faith we now of our own free will “pledge ourselves 
to live unto our gracious Covenant God according to His Word 
and will, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” And because the 
lad knew nothing of these things, he stood there depending entirely 
on his own strength, which according to God’s Word and experience 
is “naught but weakness.” ; 

In his heart he clung to what little that reliance on reason 
offered him in the way of comfort, or rather, to what he heard 
from his dear parents, namely, faith in a supreme God who loves all. 
To this. God he had ever turned with childlike trust in troubles 


aa¢« 


Bue ree did he realize it? The Christian reader ilk a 


“After all, was this lad’s trust in God of the right kind? Does 
the entire: Word of God not teach very emphatically: “Such trust 
_ have we [only] through Christ to God-ward” (2 Cor. 3:4) ; 


q 4 
and 


Ss “Gott (kann und) will dem Menschen nicht gnaedig sein - 


Denn nur in Christo, dem Lamme sein!” 


this one ‘Mediator the lad neither knew nor believed? The 


it was because of ignorance and not because he despised the divine 
truth that the boy lacked faith in the Mediator and that as soon as 
he would hear of Him, he would come to such faith. And because 
the heavenly Father had accepted him into His covenant of grace 
through the “Baptism into Christ’s death” and this covenant of 


Bis answer is: The omniscient God and Father knew that at the time 
, 
; 


grace stands firm on God’s part, therefore God actually and con- 
_stantly looked upon the boy as being in Christ and graciously 
“winked at” (Acts 17:30) his lack of knowledge at that time, just 


as an earthly father lovingly excuses the shortcomings and mistakes 


of his yet untrained child. 


Chapter II 
Working and Studying in Weimar 
From the time of his confirmation a difficult period ieee for 


fourteen-year-old Jacob Sauer. Up to that time, as long as he had 
been of school age, he had been able to spend many free hours with 
his beloved books. But after his confirmation he was obliged to do 


field work on the estate of the local lord. Day after day from 
q morning until evening he had to serve as a laborer along with the 


« 


other youths of his age who were without means. This meant bid- 


ding farewell to his beloved books all day long. 


And that was not all. At work he was constantly the target 


of ridicule by the other workers. Mockingly they gave him the 


nickname “das Studentchen.”* They laughed him to scorn when 


he, being unaccustomed to. a work, was not able to finish it so 


quickly as they. They sneered at him because of his ambition and 
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because they thought he wanted to “be something special’? over 


against them. 


Neither did he find any consideration on the part of. the 


-foremen. On the contrary, he was burdened with the most difficult 

_tasks, he was rudely heckled, and that merely because of envy and 
annoyance over the fact that “the boy of such low extraction would 
ever dream of working with anything but an axe or a spade.” 


Under these circumstances young Jacob Sauer felt just as 


oppressed as the Children of Israel did when they were in bondage 
in Egypt. And even as the Israelites moaned and cried to God in 
their misery, so he also did during this entire time. Then —“it is 
good to trust in the Lord” — God in His mercy finally heard his 
petition. He will never forget that evening between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day of the same year, on which the hour of ‘his 
redemption came. a 
On that evening he and his parents had already gone to bed, 
when a knock was heard at the bedroom window and the familiar 
voice of the old constable mentioned above brought the good news. 
He had just returned from an engagement with the senior judge 
in the capital. The senior judge ° wanted young Jacob Sauer and 
his father to come to his office the following day. He intended to 
give the boy an examination and hire him immediately as assistant 
secretary in his office, if the lad proved acceptable. orn 
The boy and his parents received this good news with ardent 
gratitude to their merciful God and Father in heaven. The day 
was hardly beginning to dawn when father and son were on their 
way to the capital. They undertook this journey of four hours 
cheerfully and with high hopes in spite of the cold winter weather 
and the solidly frozen highway. Naturally the boy and his father 
were quite afraid of the examination which had to be passed that 
day in order to qualify for the prospective secretarial position. 
How rapidly the lad’s heart was beating’ when he came into the 
judge’s office and was told to sit down at the desk and to copy 


rapidly a dictation by this learned gentleman which filled an entire 


folio-size page! But the faces of both father and son were all the 
more radiant with joy when the judge expressed his satisfaction 
with the faultlessly copied dictation and hired the boy then. and 
there as assistant secretary in his office. —“It is good to trust. in 
the Lord!” sb 


Thenceforth the young secretary sat at his writing desk eight 


5 Dr. Voigt of Weimar. 


gs, le tters, ad: ther eae nents uae up aH Ligh 
was also an attorney and notary. The remaining 
e as were free hours and these, as may easily be guessed, 
used to continue his studies in Latin and French. oe 
Ige showed his good will by offering the boy guidance in his 
ye studies now and then, even though he wasa very busyman. 
- Jacob was often willing to sacrifice his free hours at the judge’s ich 
request. When the judge was overwhelmed with work, he would ney 
summon the youth to his room to take down material that he dic- Fan 2 
tated. This made the judge’ s work noticeably easier. Later, after 
Jacob had had more Practice and experience with legal procedure, Best a 
he took down some of the more simple records in the judge’s ‘ 


i 


absence and afterwards worked out the pertinent court papers as 
himself. The judge, being favorably inclined toward the youth, 

. was pleased when these efforts proved successful. In general he “eg 
___ seemed to have the kind intention of making something more than _ 

| a mere secretary out of young Jacob. He also took a fatherly - 


interest in him. He deposited his monthly salary in a savings — “ 
account at the bank and gave him only very meager pocket money 
each month. 


ee eo aa 
ey 
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In spite of that, Bovever doing the mechanical work of | 

copying every day and occupying his mind constantly with legal >) cua 
matters appealed less and less to the youth. He longed to busy a 
himself exclusively with his books. The desire of his heart to 
continue his studies tormented him with increasing vehemence. 
_ Finally, after three years of work as a secretary, he discovered that 
__ with his limited means he could at least attend the teachers’ college 
_ in the capital and thus have the opportunity to study. If his 
i "parents would be able to furnish him with the essential food, bread 
i and butter, he could earn enough at copying to cover the cost of 
Ss studying at the teachers’ college. 
‘= He made his intentions known to his esteemed employer. 
Contrary to the youth’s expectations, the judge reluctantly gave 
his assent. He even granted him the further request that his 
i _ younger brothez, William,° who was then fifteen years old, be en- 
gaged in his place. This was agreed to on condition that Jacob 
would remain in the office during the first months to instruct and : 
help his younger brother. 


eee oe oa ae ee 
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6 John William Christian Sauer, born Oct. 1, 1830. 
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After fervently calling upon God to crown his undertaking 
with success, Jacob filed a written application with the director of 
the teachers’ college for acceptance in the junior class. When he 
presented this application personally, the man who was director at 
that time received him very favorably and invited him to the forth- 
coming examination. ' 

He discovered, however, that because he lacked the requisite 


musical knowledge and proficiency (teachers in Germany are also 


required to be trained organists), he could not as yet be accepted 
into the junior class. Despite the good will of the director, who 
would gladly have accepted him in the junior class because of his 
other knowledge, he had to begin by taking the one-year preparatory 
_ course. 

With another college student he rented a low-priced room 
from an aged widow in the city, used the money that he had saved 
from his copying to buy an old piano, which made more noise than 
sound, and took private piano and organ lessons along with his 
daily work at the teachers’ college. 

While he was devoting himself eagerly to his studies, he had 

_to be satisfied with a very meager subsistence. With the exception 
of two days of the week on which he was the guest of wealthy 
families, he did not have a warm dinner throughout the year. 
From his parents he received only bread and butter, which was the 
most that they could provide because of their poverty, and from 
the goodhearted widow who was also not especially well situated 
he received a cup of very weak coffee morning, noon, and evening. 


When he left the city to spend vacations at home with his 
parents, his path led him through the heart of a beautiful old 
forest. Its arbored walks, shaded here and sunny there, always 
made him feel so at home that on more than one occasion he felt 
constrained to pray to God that, if it might be His will, He would 
permit him someday in his later life to live in the midst of a forest! 

Im Wald, im Wald, im gruenen, gruenen Wald, 

Wo Vogelsang in froher Lust erschallt 


Und stiller Friede linde durch die Wipfel weht 
Dem Wand’rer, der bedrueckt in ihrem Schatten geht; 


Im Wald, im Wald, im schattig kuehlen Wald, 
Wo blinkend Sonnenlicht den Pfad bemalt; 

Wo auszuruh’n auf Moos die Rasenmatte winkt 
Und man zum Imbiss frisch aus klarer Quelle trinkt; 


s ie Wald, i im Wald, im hohen Fichenwald, 


- Wo frohes Lied das Echo widerhallt; 
Wo wie im Gotteshaus das Herz zur Andacht neigt, 
Wenn alles rings um uns in tiefster Stille schweigt; 
Im Wald, im Wald, im grossen, weiten Wald, 
Wo frei das Herz in freier Brust uns wallt: 
Wo Schritt auf Schritt wir Gottes maecht’ges Schaffen schau’n, 
Da moecht’ ich immer sein: da moecht’ ich Huetten bau’n! 


Before the one-year course was finished, the friendly director 


of the teachers’ college died. Among the special favors which he 
had done for young Jacob was arranging for his free tuition at 


the college. Then, too, all of the boy’s plans for the future were 
aimed mainly at learning the ancient languages: Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Finally, in view of his poor circumstances, he was advised 
by a divinity student to spend several more years preparing himself 
privately for the college liberal arts examination. Young Jacob 
eagerly seized upon this plan and with a devout plea to God for 
His almighty support proceeded to carry it out. 

Thenceforth his time was divided between diligent study on the 
one hand and assiduous copying on the other. The latter was 
necessary to pay for his most indispensable needs: clothing, books, 
rent. Once again God permitted His gracious rule to be recognized 


on every hand. Income was offered him from various quarters 


for copying. For the well-known geographer Dr. . . . he copied the 
Latin manuscript of a book on Palestine, receiving the handsome 
sum of four silver pennies per quarto sheet for his work. For the 
mining executive Mr. . . . he copied various works on the art of 
smelting, for the young poet Lord . . . a drama in five acts: Ulrich 
yon Hutten, for various chancelleries, especially for that of the 
grand duke’s cabinet ministers, a whole series of shorter legal doc- 
uments. All of this work was well paid. The fact that young 
Jacob was still satisfied with a very simple standard of living and 
did not allow himself a real dinner for two whole years enabled him 
to meet his expenses without incurring any debts. 

But it was God who did the most for him by keeping him in 
good health in spite of his meager subsistence and his repeated 
overwork. When he had to finish an assignment of copying before 
a deadline, it was not’ unusual for him to sit at his desk by lamp- 
light half the night, the first night until three o’clock in the 
morning, the second evening until nine o'clock, alternating thus 
from day to day for weeks on end. 

God also moved the heart of the widow whose room Jacob 


of a chancellery in which he was working, a very aged gentleman, $5 


ae °Gd will Gane eae is for this in eternity. +z 

Although there was abundant evidence of philantheoey in > 
what has been recorded thus far, young Jacob at the same time ; 
‘had experiences of just the opposite kind. For instance, the officer 


‘repeatedly took advantage of him, though he may not have been 
aware of it. Thinking no doubt that Jacob was a young chancellery 
assistant, he would engage him for half days at a time to take dic- 
tation or to read the newspapers to him in his office without offering 
him the slightest remuneration for his work. The official of another 
chancellery in which Jacob was copying manuscripts had the au- 
thority at the time to fill a vacancy in a lucrative position as chan- 


celery assistant. All of the personnel in the chancellery had often 


praised Jacob’s beautiful handwriting and would gladly have seen 
the job given to him. Jacob would also have accepted the job 
gladly for a number of years because it paid well and would have ( 
allowed him spare time to continue his studies. But in spite of — 


unanimous recommendations the official did not give the job to 


Jacob; he gave it to another young man, who had little if any 
recommendation. It was a case of arbitrary favoritism on the part 
of the official. oS eee 
Besides his daily walks in the lovely rural-environs of the city,” 
Jacob sought and found recreation after work in music and poetry. _ | 
At that time he was an ardent admirer of Schiller and Shakespeare. 
Inspired by their masterpieces, he also tried writing poetry himself. 
He wrote two complete dramas and two that were only partially 
finished (“Daniel at the Court of Darius” and “Herman, the 
Liberator of Germany”) , besides a series of shorter poems. He read 
these poetical works in the happy circle of his young friends. Two 
of his works later appeared in print, but all of those mentioned is 
above are very likely lost. 
In the meantime; Jacob, approaching tie age of 21 years, 3 
would finally have been near the goal which he had set for himself; + 
but then 1848, the year of the revolution, came, and it was pei 7 
lowed by the induction of almost all young men into the standing _ 
army. Thus young Jacob’s career was interrupted once more, and _ 
he was led on another course partly through God’s auc Pane 2s 
through the misguidance of his own heart. 


* 
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ng t time e the ideas of the s ‘SO- o-called emancipators Oe.the.-" S 
pawe ; 


ch , 1848, Pihete ee ried of by th ic ea in ee 
ed violently throughout all Germany and also in the state of | 
iringia. Great mass meetings were held on Sunday afternoons 

in cities and villages. In the most agitating terms speakers pictured oa 


: the “shameful oppression of the poor people under the rule of kings : 
and princes,” while they used very charming expressions to describe a 
the “happy situation of a free, self-governing people, like the people "a ae 


~ of the United States.” Finally the riotous mobs left the cities and 
villages, moved into the capital, approached the ruler’s residence ie: 

q carrying their speaker on their shoulders, and demanded that the . | 
‘reigning prince appear and hear their complaints and grant their 
wishes. The initial terror caused by the riotous and threatening oe 
mass of people was so great that at first their demands were met ie | 
in almost every respect. . a 
; Jacob’s feelings were aroused very much by this powerful Veg 
movement of the people. He was blindly swept along with it. he 
That, however, was the natural fruit of rationalism, in which he 
had grown up. If reason is set up as arbiter over that which 

is revealed in God’s Word, then it is no wonder that reason also 

questions everything which God's Word says about obedience to 

the “kings and all government” as divinely ordained authorities 

and that it asserts: “What do we need kings and princes for? 

A people can rule itself.” ‘ 

Jacob took a very active part in the people’s mass meetings. 
While the crowds were on the way to the mass meetings, they __ ae 
would stir up their enthusiasm by singing songs that extolled liberty. 
Jacob also composed such a popular song of fourteen stanzas which 
. sang the praises of freedom. It was published along with other 
popular songs, sold to the populace, and sung at the mass meetings 
and along the way. He also wrote a number of articles for the 
People’s Press, which was established at that time. With great 
indignation he exposed the crying injustices which were being done 
the working class by the wealthy aristocrats. A novel which he 
wrote at that time, The Conversion (of a wealthy family, which 
_ hitherto had been aristocratically inclined, to the new ideas of so- 
called democracy), appeared in the same People’s Press. Finally 


; 
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he had two articles published * to enlighten the people on “Ref ublic 
P P Public 


and Monarchy”; these, too, were sold to the public at mass meetings. 


After a time, however, this revolutionary movement of the — 


people was checked by the energetic action of the government. 
Some of the more impetuous leaders who had violated the law by 
their rude excesses were jailed and prosecuted. The majority of 
the young men in all parts of the country were drawn into military 
service. This was Jacob’s lot. . 

He was drafted in November of the same year. Imagine his 
heartache when the government demanded that he become a soldier, 
that he bid his studies farewell for an indefinite period! But that 
could not be helped! One day in November we see him and many 
other fellow sufferers, students snatched away from their studies, 
young teachers removed from their schools, secretaries taken away 
from their offices, all aboard a train bound for the garrison town 
of Eisenach to take up military training. Among these young 
people, who otherwise were very happy, almost all of the faces were 
downcast. Those who had an education were indeed given the 
prospect of speedy promotion — and quite a number of the students 
who were inducted at that time actually did advance to the rank 
of lieutenants within a short time — but that did not have the least 
fascination for the many who preferred their studies and their 


books, their teaching jobs and their quiet businesses, to the pros- 


pects of a glorious military career. 

Upon Jacob’s arrival in the lovely city of Eisenach he should 
have had a desire to see the venerable Wartburg Castle, in which 
Luther lived for ten months in 1521 and 1522 and where he trans- 
lated the New Testament. He should have been eager to get out 
into the streets and look up the home of Mrs. Cotta, who graciously 
received young Luther into her home and at her table. But Jacob 
was so sad and downcast and discouraged that he simply could 
not think of those things. He was troubled about the dismal 
prospects that confronted him. Who could tell how long his studies 
would be interrupted? 


Military drill began. The various ways of holding a gun, the 


different turns in marching, all that a soldier had to learn was 


clearly explained and demonstrated to him. But he acted so 
8 At the firm of J. Schreiber, Jena. At that time the professorships in the 
theological faculty of the University of Jena, where Jacob would have had to finish 
his studies, were occupied by rationalists. Thus the fact that he did not get his 
training at that university appears to have been due solely to God’s guidance. 
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4 awkwardly during dil that his fellow soldiers and especially his” 
officers thought that he was merely putting on. This, however, 
__was not the case. It was only his extreme aversion to all things 
: of a military nature and his constant preoccupation with his studies 

4 which caused him to be absent-minded so often during drill: One 
_ day, after he had been severely reprimanded for his consummate 

clumsiness, he became so disgusted with himself that he answered _ 

the drill sergeant: “Unfortunately I cannot command my _ 
thoughts!” 

This remark, ich was reported at once to the commanding - 
officer, almost led to his arrest. Subsequently, however, the officer, 
being a more considerate man than most military officers, convinced 
himself that there was no malevolence involved in Jacob’s case. 
An attempt was therefore made to win him over by speaking kindly 
to him and offering him the prospect of speedy advancement. The 
officer’s brother, himself a recruit, even took the trouble to tutor 
Jacob during free hours to help him learn something about military 
practice. But it was all in vain. One day during drill on the parade 
grounds, when the entire column was given the command: “Right 
face,” the whole column faced to the right, and Jacob alone faced 
to the left. Absent-minded as usual, he was not able to decide 
quickly enough which way was right and which way was left. 
Again he was severely threatened with arrest. And yet, despite 

the fact that such mistakes occurred again and again, he was 
never disciplined with more than threats, apparently because the 
authorities convinced themselves that he had no malevolent motives. 


Thus a period of about six months of military training passed. 
During this time Jacob used his free hours on winter evenings to 
continue his studies. His superiors did not look upon this with 
approval; on the contrary, they told him that they would rather 
see him study his military assignments with as much diligence. 
Incidentally, the moral conduct of the soldiers in this garrison 
was not so bad as it is in some garrison towns. There was only one 
outbreak of godlessness which young Jacob never forgot: an elderly 
soldier used to rebuke his comrades at every opportunity with the 
blasphemous expression “You son of God!” Unfortunately Jacob 
knew the divine Savior far too little at that time to be able to point 
out to this blasphemer what a grave sin he was committing: namely, 
that he was dishonoring his Savior, who loved him and redeemed 
him with His own precious blood from eternal death to eternal life. 


About this time the war broke ot 


_ and Father in heaven that evening. But what about the emigration __ 


the Thuringian States also had to ft sh their q roo 
Because Jacob’s aversion to a military career and his ging 
devote his time to his studies had increased tremendously in the 
heme acs ~ erie 4 ee er _- ot eee 
meantime, he finally decided with a fervent prayer to God to send 


a petition to the commanding officer of his regiment. He asked 


whether he might not be granted the request, for the reasons 
described above, to be discharged from military service so that he - 
might continue his studies. He also stated that he had resolved 
to emigrate to America if it would not be possible for him to con- 
tinue his studies in Germany. . 

Lo and behold! God, who guides men’s hearts like streams 
of water, graciously granted that this petition, which otherwise — 
would scarcely have been given any consideration, received the ) 
most favorable response. On the evening before the day appointed - 
for the departure to Schleswig-Holstein, a time which Jacob will 
never forget, he was discharged from military service by order of 
the regimental commander! “It is good to trust in the Lord!” 7 

One can imagine how heartily he thanked his merciful God _ 


to America? His younger brother, William, had resolved to travel 
with him. But how were they going to meet the expenses of the _ 
trip? Their parents had offered to sell their small and heavily 
mortgaged property to provide money for the boys’ passage to New 
York. The parents planned on saving the little money that was __ 
left over to help pay for their own passage after the boys had  ~ 
established themselves in America. ere ot id 
In those days emigration to America was still something almost _ 
unheard of throughout that section of the country. It was con- 
sidered a hazardous venture and was frowned upon by thinking 
people. Under the circumstances, however, Jacob Sauer had no 
other choice. He did not know how he was going to get along in 
America without any money; after the expenses of their passage had 
been paid, the two brothers had only thirty-one cents left. But by 
relying upon the grace and providence of God, who had taken | 
care of them in the past, Jacob and William were able to board 
the emigrant ship cheerfully and in high hopes. The parents, who 
were left behind, blessed their departure and remembered them in 
their daily prayers. The father and mother were cheered by the 
assurance that with God’s help they would be able to follow their ae 


“1 . ( ; eg! 
children to their new home after a number of months. oh 
7 ey; 
a cae 
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_ Emigration to America © 


_ The passage on the sailing vessel required sixty-six days. ‘The 

an American two-master, named the Hopewell, was a rotten 
cteaking old craft. Had God not graciously protected i it against 
s, it would very likely have been wrecked. With its ominous 
Hopewell i it is comparable to the superficial hope of so many — 
superficial people in the midst of Christendom today. They put off 
‘the serious concern about their eternal welfare with the carefree 
words: “One has to hope for the best! Of course one has hopes 
of being saved too!” They may be able to reassure themselves 
with such false consolation during the calm of their carnal security. 
t But when the storms of temptation come, when the last storm of 


approaching death comes, then this decrepit “Hopewell” will be 


_well” in time, and think seriously about the big question: “What 
must I do to be saved?” That is not a question of superficially 
“hoping for the best”; on the contrary, you dare not rest until 

__ you know surely on the basis of God’s Word and Sacrament that 

_ you are in His grace, that you are His child and an heir of eternal 

salvation through faith. You must be like the jailer at Philippi. 

_ When he asked this big question in all seriousness (Acts 16:30-31) , 

he soon knew the answer very surely and “rejoiced over it with 
all his house.” | 

There were 150 emigrants on board the ship from various parts 
of Germany: Thuringians, Bavarians, Pomeranians, Wuerttem- 
bergers, Hanoverians. The only remarkable thing that happened 

_ during the entire voyage, besides the gracious protection of God, 
was the sinking of a smaller ship laden with grain that was returning 

_ from America. On a foggy night it had collided with a large Dutch 

__ three-master, had begun to list badly, and sank before our eyes at 

10 o’clock in the morning after the members of the crew had been 

‘rescued. The Hopewell might well have met with the same fate. 

_ God graciously kept Jacob and William in good health 
throughout the trip so that they experienced little if any seasickness. 
They did, however, suffer frequently from hunger and thirst during 
_ the long voyage. What little drinking water there was on board 
was bad, and the ship’s bill of fare was quite unpalatable. The 
so-called hardtack was not only made of bran, but was also baked 
in the form and dimensions of ordinary bricks and was of such 


wrecked and demolished. Therefore leave the dilapidated “Hope- 
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hardness that it mould be crumbled only with a hatchet or a hammer. 

_ The two brothers saved a half of such a “brick” as a souvenir. 

Finally that cry which is so cheering to the occupants. of every 
emigrant ship and which had been longed for by the 150 passengers 
of the Hopewell throughout their 66-day voyage, that welcome cry 
“Land! Land!” resounded. The shores of the new fatherland, 
bedecked with the green foliage of primeval forest, unfolded grad- 
ually before their eyes as they approached the port of New York. 
With joyful exultation and heartfelt heneee to God, they 
raised their hands and their hats 


And cried aloud: Victoria! 
Now we are in America! ® 


, = ae 
i 


In ce midst of this rejoicing, however, the two brothers felt 
quite depressed because they had no money to continue their 
journey. Thirty-one cents was all that they had, and they knew 
that they could not stay in New York. They had gone to an 
emigration office in Germany and obtained letters of recommenda- 
tion to an agency in the State of Wisconsin. When they arrived 
in Wisconsin later on, they discovered that these letters were of no 
value to them. . 

As they left the ship, they were advised not even to stop in 
New York, but to leave the city at once and to start for Wisconsin. 
Then they received their first view of the streets of New York 
teeming with great masses of humanity. 

The question confronted them: How were they going to 
proceed with their trunk, which contained all that they had: 
clothing, laundry, books? Not a soul paid any attention to them 
except the obtrusive tavern “runners,” and these beat a chilly retreat 
as soon as they heard the cheerless answer: “We have no money!” 
In their perplexity they decided to take their laundry, clothing, the 
most important books and the manuscripts mentioned in Chapter 
Three out of the trunk and to put them in a large sack, but to 
leave the rest of the books and the trunks there in the port. 

Having done this, they used 25 cents to purchase some good 
food, which they had missed so much during the voyage. Then 
they placed their trust in God’s gracious help and walked along 
the streets of New York from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
6 o’clock in the evening on August 6 before they finally got out 
of the big city. As they alternated carrying the large sack with 


a) roe a German emigrant song. 


& of has possessions on their eouldees: Jacob ee out jestingly 
in spite of their low frame of mind: 


Omnia mea mecum porto! . 
Aber auf’m Schulterbein schwer in sacco! 


himself: 


when God sent us further advice concerning the course of our 
journey. We were joined by a German who was as poor as we 
were but who had been in the country longer than we. We were 
happy to discover that he was a fellow countryman from Thuringia. 
He scolded at once about this miserable country and its many 
_ thieves. He had come to New York the evening before with thirty 
hard-earned dollars to buy various things for himself. Upon 
retiring in his room at the hotel, he had concealed the money very 
carefully under his pillow. But when he awoke that morning, he 
made the shocking discovery that what little he had, had been 
stolen from him during the night! 
We told him that we were just as poor as he was and that we 
wanted to work in the country and earn enough money to pay for 
our trip to Wisconsin. He assured us that we could find work at 
a brickyard seventy miles farther inland and that he was going in 
that same direction with us. 

“But how shall we obtain food and shelter without money 
until we arrive at the brickyard near P*°. ... ?” 

“You don’t have to worry about that. There is a law here in 
America that every innkeeper is obliged to give a free night’s 
lodging to any honest and needy traveler who comes to his inn after 
sundown. Here among the Yankees the custom also prevails of 
inviting everyone who comes to their homes at mealtime to stay 
and dine with them. You will find it so throughout the State.” 

That removed a grave source of anxiety from our hearts, and 
-we thanked God for it. 

“What? Do you still believe in God? Here in America 
liberty prevails! One doesn’t believe in religion any more the way 
one did in the old country. Nature is the thing! The Bible is a 
book devised by the priests." There are no miracles.” 

“Ts that so? Have you gone that far?” . 

Then our countryman from Thuringia launched into a 


10 Poughkeepsie? (Ep.) 
11 Pfaffenbuch. 


With these words we shall let him begin to relate his experiences 


‘We had hardly left the large city of New York behind us | 


is y ‘harangue poate the pete Goat the ir 
Hae me God, and against everything that is sacred. At the 
not able to answer him with real conviction because I 
rationalist myself. ‘F . 
In the meantime evening had come, aa we hed arrived at 
tavern. _ The truth of what our countryman had told us abou 
ing a free night’s lodging was made clear to us at once. But what 
ry a disappointment it proved to be! 
lcs. “There is the floor,” the landlord told us obligingly, * ‘lie do vn 
_ there!” 
- William and I ef our Ye sack for a Bice and lay Pk dé: 

on the bare boards. But it did not appeal to us. The beds were 

: free, to be sure, but they were not very comfortable! Before long — 
es we sprang to our feet, left the tavern, and went over to a mowed | 
harvest field close by. There we stretched out our weary limbs — 
on the ground under the shadow of a shock of oats (it was a 4 
moonlight night) and after a quiet evening. Prayer enjoyed a re- 
freshing sleep that first night under the “free” heavens of America. 


In stiller mondesheller Nacht ' é . 
Auf abgemaehtem Erntefeld, 


Schlag’ ich mir auf mein naechtlich’ Zelt. 


Vom dunklen Urwald angelacht, . ; | 
- 


Wer haette mir das vorvermeld’t: 
Im freien Land die erste Nacht 

In der ersehnten neuen Welt 
Hab’ ich im Freien zugebracht! 


Doch schau empor zur Sternenpracht: 
Der alten Heimat Sterne ja! 

Und ueber ihnen huet’t und wacht 
Derselbe Gott, der fern und nah. 


* ‘ 
Se ee 


Sein Vaterauge blickt auch da, 
Wo jetzt ich weile, mild herab. ee 
Denn wo ich keinen Weg noch sah, osek 
Lenkt’ er mir schon den Wanderstab! 


. 


The next morning we were aroused by the torrid August sun. 
I thanked the Lord for His protection, asked Him for His continued _ 
support, and surveyed the situation before us. I wondered whether 
I should continue my efforts to convince our countryman. After 
> we had washed ourselves and drunk a glass of water at the tavern 
, well, we continued on our journey. My feet were quite sore from 
$s, our first day’s walk. Since William was carrying the big sack on : 
his shoulder just then, I resumed the conversation with our skeptical 2, 
‘get countryman which had been interes the day, before. ee 


oe are no miracles! And therefore you cannot prove that 
d spoke to Moses and the others.” . 
“J shall prove it to you just the same: Suppose those holy 
men of God had made forecasts hundreds, even thousands of years 
before: forecasts of events which God alone could know beforehand | 
and which have all come to pass . . .” ‘ A 
“That would be something that I’d like to hear!” 
“Look at Christ: His lineage, the time and place of His birth, 
j « His miracles, His life, suffering, death, resurrection, ascension, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, the expansion of His kingdom over 
all the earth: all of that was prophesied hundreds, some of it 
thousands of years beforehand. Thus, for instance, the prophecy in 
Gen. 49:1 reads: “And Jacob [on his deathbed} called unto his 
_ sons and said, ‘Gather yourselves together that I may tell you that 
which shall befall you in the last days.’ And then the prophecy 


a 


of Christ follows in verse 10: ‘The scepter shall not depart from 
; Judah . . . until Shiloh [the Prince of Peace} come; and unto 
Him shall the gathering of the people be.’” 

s “You mean I should believe that Moses wrote that many 
thousands of years beforehand? I tell you the Bible is a book 


devised by priests, and the priests wrote these prophecies later, 
after Christ had been there.” 

“[ thought you would bring that up. Neither do I hold it 
against you because you don’t know better. But I will show you 
how foolish your statement is, so that you will not make a fool 
oe of yourself elsewhere. Every well-informed person knows the 
: 


historical fact that the Old Testament was in existence at least 
150 years before the fulfillment of the main prophecies.” 
“t Then he gave up and kept still. But before you could say Jack 
Robinson, he had vanished into the deep underbrush. It may have 
been that this type of conversation was not to his liking or that he 
became weary of our company. At any rate, we were alone in the 
midst of the forest. 
_--—s' The sun had risen higher, and we wete quite hungry. We 
Jooked around for a clearing somewhere in the forest and finally 
4 
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discovered one. It led us to a grocery store. We asked for six 
cents worth of bread and received six round little soda crackers 


which were worth no more than one cent. But we did get informa- 
tion about the route to P.... | 


Chapter V 
From New York to Wisconsin 


_ The path to which we had been directed brought us to the 
railroad right of way along the Hudson River, on which we were 
to continue our journey. We sat down for a brief rest there with 
a view of the beautiful banks of the Hudson River covered with 
luxuriantly green virgin timber. Obviously the six round little 
soda crackers were not enough to satisfy our appetites. So I took 
the solid brick of hardtack which we had planned to keep as a 
souvenir and softened it in the water of the Hudson River. Then 
I said: “The bread of misery! But still the misery of the present 
is infinitely more tolerable than being a soldier in Germany!” and 
shared the loaf of bran with my brother. That was our breakfast 
that morning on the banks of the beautiful Hudson River, and these 
were my reflections on the occasion: 

O Amerika, du hertlich Land, 
Wie mir’s stets im Geist vor Augen stand 


Mit den gruenen Waeldern und sonnigen Seen: 
Wonnig Land, Gott lass’ dir’s wohl ergehn! 


Wirst ja auch mir noch ein Plaetzchen klein 
Goennen, drauf gluecklich und froh zu sein, 
Dass ich mit Jubel auf Berg und im Tal — 
Schau Gottes Guete ohn’ Mass und ohn’ Zahl! 


After that miserable breakfast we did not suffer from hunger again. 
We discovered that our countryman’s other statement about the 
hospitable custom of the Yankees was also true. Whenever we 
came into a Yankee home at breakfast, dinner, or suppertime, 
we were always cordially invited to the table even before we ex- 
plained our situation.” 
Presently our path led us away from the Hudson to the high- 
way and past the magnificent farms of the State of New York. 
Especially in this section in the vicinity of New York City the 
individual farm homes with their exquisite gardens give the im- 


12 During the last months before Jacob left Germany and during the long 
ocean voyage he had taken the trouble to learn the English language. Therefore he 
was able to help himself to some extent. One amiable Yankee even said to him: 
“You speak plainer than an American.” 
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pression of being swéalthy estates of the pebiliegst in the old father- 
5 land. This entire region seemed so beautiful and idyllic to us that 
we often wished we might be privileged to return to it later in more 
favorable circumstances, without a sack on our shoulder and a 
heart oppressed with cares. This wish, ue was not to be © 
fulfilled. ~ 
{ Finally on the third evening we arrived at a village in the 
vicinity of the brickyard. But even before we could reach a house, 


a storm of such violence as we had never experienced one in Germany — 

overtook us. There was such a heavy downpour of rain that we 

thought it best hurriedly to crawl under a haystack that was 

standing in the field. It was getting darker all the time, and the 
rainfall was becoming heavier. Drenched through and through, 
we finally crawled out from under the haystack, ran to the village 
by the light of the bright flashes of lightning, and knocked at 
the first house, asking to be taken in. The storm was so violent 
that a big dog lying under the veranda next to the door did not 
even stir at our approach! After repeated pleading, however, 
we were given neither answer nor entry. So we looked about and 
discovered a smaller building near the house, a wash kitchen with 
a hearth in it that was still warm. There we took off our soaked 
clothes and dried them on the hearth by the light of the continual 
flashes of lightning. At dawn we left the wash kitchen and headed 
toward the brickyard. 

We were happy to find work there at once. But we were 
hardly able to stand it for a week; then both of us became ill, the 
one with a sore chest, the other lame. The fact that we were un- 
accustomed to the work was bad enough; to that was added, how- 
ever, the fact that the majority of the laborers were Irishmen. 
They were very unfriendly to us. They tried to make the work 
harder for us in every conceivable way in order to get us to leave 
the brickyard. Every ten minutes each of us had to carty eight 
wet bricks to the drying place about forty or fifty paces away. 

As if that were not hard enough, they urged us to run at a quick 
pace with our load of bricks. In the evening, when we dropped to 
our straw mattresses completely exhausted, the other German 

laborers looked at us and told us we could not stand that and we 
should have done with it. But we held out until one of us had 
a lame knee and the other a sore chest; then we had to quit! 

We left our sack in the sleeping quarters at the brickyard. 

The clothes and books were not so valuable that we would want 


to spend the money lat r to have t 
of my early writings afterwards became odious to me ; 
So after a day’s rest we departed on foot hopi ag to find work from 
time to time so that we might earn money for our traveling ex- 
_ penses and thus reach the State of Wisconsin as soon as possible. — 
Shae Although we were able to walk but slowly and with difficulty 
se at first, our physical condition gradually improved, thanks to God’s 
or help, and we finally arrived at the city of Albany. On the way we 
‘4 had met a Jewish peddler who invited us to come to his home in 
Albany and said that he would look around for work for us in 
the meantime. “ie 
a When we encountered the Jewish peddler on the street in 
Cary” Albany, he regretted to say that he had not been able to find any- 
pe a _ thing for us. So again we had no other choice but to continue our 
journey. 3o 
Between Albany and Buffalo the people in a small village in- 
___ habited chiefly by Germans almost engaged me as a teacher in their 
school. They were not able to reach an agreement, however, 


because some of them thought I was an unknown and inexperienced 
German and did not have much confidence in me. : 
f As we continued our journey, I became violently ill one morn- 
ing on the highway. Our merciful God, however, saved me from 
death (for which I shall be eternally grateful to Him), and we 
were able to proceed on our journey after a number of hours. 
There were also two parents praying for us over in Germany, 
waiting for the time when they would receive the joyous message 
that they could follow us to our new home! | 
In der Heimat fern, im alten Vaterlande, 
Fleht ein Vater — und ein Mutterherz: 
; “Gott, behuet uns unsre lieben Kinder drueben! 1 
e Ach bewahre sie vor Not und Schmerz!” 
Wenn der Vater Tags durchwandert seine Fluren . 
Huetend, fleht er: “Ach behuete du, - 4 
Hueter Israels, beschuetze unsre Kinder, See 
Wo sie gehn, der neuen Heimat zu!” : 4 


Wenn in stiller Nacht er seines Amtes wartet, 

Blickt er zu den Sternen flehend auf: 

“Vaterauge, das nicht schlaeft noch schlummert, 
j Ach behuete ihren Pilgerlauf!” 


Und die Mutter, waltend in dem oeden Hause, 
Seufzet: “Ach wann kommt die Stunde schier, 
Da hin nach der neuen Heimat fernen Ufern 
Endlich lichten unsre Anker wit?” 


e republicar 
of the Besse in siete ner ae 
nterest. had to give him a detailed account of all 
rich had already been reported in the papers. 


. me, I gave him one. After he had read it, he became very 

friendly to us. When we left, he told us to be sure to look up 

his wealthy son-in-law in Buffalo and to convey the request to him 
that he use every effort to get jobs for us. 

__ That was another proof of the gracious providence of God. 

We were about to experience an example, however, of the way in 

which men sometimes frustrate divine providence through their 

own perverseness. 
As we approached Buffalo the following morning, we were 
in a very bad humor because of the many questions which people 


ently a young man who was driving to Buffalo in his wagon directed 
that same question at us. I gave him the saucy answer: “That’s 
none of your business!” and he drove on obviously provoked. 
4 When we atrived in Buffalo, we looked up the home of the son- 
in-law of the German farmer. Imagine our embarrassment when 


the impertinent answer on the highway! 


I hardly dared to mention the request of his ae law 


 tohim. After I had done so, however, he gave me the answer that 

one might have expected: upon the recommendation of his father- 
in-law he would have done everything possible for us, but after 
the insulting remark which I had made to him he would do nothing 
for us, except to give some good advice. 

But in spite of his good counsel our many efforts to find 
employment in Buffalo all ended in failure. We were constrained 
once more to cast ourselves into the arms of our faithful God, 
whose blessings we had just trifled away. by our own rascality. 

. After we had covered 475 miles from New York to Buffalo 
on foot, we planned to travel to the State of Wisconsin by boat. 
With a fervent prayer to God that He might incline the heart of 
a ship captain to favor us with free passage, we went from ship to 
ship in the harbor. The captains of the first, second, and third 
ships turned our request down flatly. But when the captain of 
the fourth abip, a Yankee, heard our story, he immediately ex- 


Having _ 
number of copies of my little article “Republic and Monarchy” 


asked us about our point of departure and our destination. Pres- 


the door was opened to us by the very man whom I had given © 
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pressed his willingness to give us free passage and free board as 
far as the State of Wisconsin. Like the Gertnan farmer he was 
keenly interested in the struggle for freedom over in Europe. 
Although he knew no German, he accepted my little article, 
“Republic and Monarchy,” with great interest and was very kind 
to us throughout the trip. He invited us to join the distinguished 
people at the table d’hote in the cabin; but after the first dinner 
we did not avail ourselves of this privilege because of the un- 
presentable condition of our shirts (which we had laundered our- 
selves in creeks and lakes along the way) and our shabby foot- 
wear. In our modest retirement, however, one of the captain’s 
colored attendants took care of our needs at every. meal and did 
it with constant friendliness. May God graciously reward this 
kind captain in time and in eternity for the courtesy which he 
showed us! . 

With fervent thanks to God and with expressions of gratitude 
to the considerate ship captain we finally left the ship and set 
foot happily on the State of Wisconsin.” Our first step was to 
take our letters of recommendation to the people who, we hoped, 
would have positions for us (as assistant pastor or schoolteacher 
for me and as secretary or clerk for William). At the time we 
shared the opinion brought along by many inexperienced im- 
migrants that in America “the roast squabs fly right into one’s 
mouth.” But we were to be very bitterly disappointed! After our 
letters of recommendation had been examined, we were asked: 
“Do you have any money?” This question brought us down to 
earth very abruptly and ungently. When we answered with a 
subdued “No,” we were curtly told to go to one of the pastors 
of the city and to seek his advice. 

I went to the pastor’s home and knocked at the door. A young — 
lady appeared (she is at present the esteemed wife of one of my 
colleagues and friends) and listened to my request. But when 
she observed my outward appearance and my shabby footwear, she 
slammed the door in my face, with the curt announcement that the 
pastor was not at home. After that I had no desire to go back. 
In the meantime my brother had gone to the office of the German 


138 At Milwaukee. (Ep.) 


were no- Pees positions to fe had in the city, but us such 
positions were available about thirty miles out in the country. 
Since my brother did not want to leave me to look for a position 
until I had found one, we decided to take the dollar and to continue 
those thirty or more miles “into the country” with the confident 
assurance that God would finally let us find what we were look- 


ing for. = 
ce Chapter VI 


Teacher and Pastor 


We had not gone farther than ten miles on foot when I was 
_ stricken with dysentery. This did not concern us unduly, because 

I was able to keep on going without too much difficulty at first 

and because we were unfamiliar with this disease. We were of 

the opinion that as a result of my many years of sitting in the 
office a growth had formed in my intestines, that this growth had 
broken open from the effects of much traveling on foot, and that 
it was a blessing for me, because it would have seriously imperiled 
my life later on, had it not broken open then. Rationalizing thus, 
we thanked God for this additional proof of His gracious care. 

_ The longer it went on, however, the more serious the matter 
became. Finally it became so bad that I could scarcely drag myself 
forward a mile a day, and that with tremendous exertion. One 
Sunday, when we had almost covered the thirty miles, we turned 
in at the home of a poor German farmer. The family was of 
Roman Catholic persuasion, but the kind people received us most 
graciously. They discovered at once that I was suffering from 
dysentery. The anxious lady of the house browned some flour and 
made a hot broth of it for supper, a dish that already had been a 
favorite of mine at home. Later I wrote the following verse in 
praise of broth made with browned flour. 


Geroestetmehl-Supp’ 

Ist nicht fuer eine Zierpupp’; 

Aber ein rechtes Magenpflaster 

Fuer ’nen armen Buschpaster! 

Ich lass mir’s nicht wehren: 

Geroestetmehl-Supp’ in Ehren! 
Hoch! 


My illness had undoubtedly reached its crisis that evening. 
In God’s hands the hot flour broth was the thing that saved me. 
Late on the following morning I awoke from a long, refreshing 
sleep. Strengthened and restored to health, I thanked God heartily 
and asked him to requite that fine Catholic family richly for their 
“Good Samaritan” gesture on my behalf. 


oT : 


God bach ac us to abt: i aa nek our + journey. ° We « came to 
the home of a countryman from Thuringia, who gave us excellent 
advice. He directed us back to the city and told us to look up a 
certain carpenter, a German from our immediate neighborhood in 
Thuringia, who was living near the road at the outskirts of the 


city. This carpenter, he said, would be of help in starting a private 
school for the working people who lived in the neighborhood. 
The people needed a school for their children, because they lived 


too far out to send them to the regular city schools. 

This advice sounded reasonable to us, and we thanked our 
countryman for it. In this connection, however, I must refer to 
a very objectionable remark which was made by one of his 
acquaintances during the course of our conversation. We were 
talking about religion and church matters in this country. The man 


stated that there were many unbelievers in America and added: — 


“Tf eternity does not turn out to be as blessed as we pictured it to 


ourselves in our childlike faith here on earth, then at least we have 
done our duty.” That is a statement which one hears quite often 
from the lips of church members in this country. Moreover, the 
good fellow Christians who make such a statement ate actually 
deceiving themselves. 

Faith is not such an uncertain, half-doubtful way of thinking, 
neither will God accept that as faith. On the contrary, “Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” 
(Heb. 11:1). Luther says in his third preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans: “Faith is a discreet confidence, lively and so certain that 
a man would die a thousand times with such confidence.” 

We hurried back to the city very happily, met our countryman 


who lived there, and found everything exactly as we had been told. 


Before two days had passed, a place was found for a classroom and 
was equipped with desks and benches by the carpenter from 
Thuringia. The working people who lived in the vicinity sent their 
children of school age, and I was happy to begin instructing them. 
Thus the beautiful lines were fulfilled: 


Wenn die Stunden Und dein Graemen 
Sich gefunden, Zu beschaemen, 
Bricht die Hilf? mit Macht herein! Wird es unversehens sein! 


When my brother Willianeawieheelaian assured of a living, 
he left me to look for a job for himself. He succeeded presently, 
as will be told later on in the narrative. For my part I was happy 


3 activity which suited my talents — 
ne same time provided me with an income. — 
e of bread and lard tasted which IT earned by _ 
this country! And how I thanked God for it from the 

ttom of my heart! . ii 
Although I was not fully aware of it at the time, “T>still 
lacked one thing.” ‘Because I had grown up in rationalism, I was 


not able to lead the lambs entrusted to my care into the “green 
pastures” which the Chief Shepherd had prepared for them; I 7a 
would have kept them in the desolate wastelands of rationalism. ee. ‘ai 
That, however, was not to be. After a number of days I was als 
. approached in my school by the kind Rev. . . .* from the city and ~) Vesa 
asked whether I would not be inclined to take over the parochial Ce 
school which he had just established, if after an examination — 
I should be deemed properly qualified. I was willing to do that, 
and so on the following day after school I went to the home of 
- Pastor Dulitz with a written catechesis on the Second Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, which had been assigned to me as the basis for 
my examination. . 
-_ He was satisfied with my catechesis as far as the form was 
concerned, but not with its contents. He showed me that I was a 
_ rationalist and gave me a copy of the Book of Concord, the Con- 
fessional Writings of our Evangelical Lutheran. Church. - With 
_ the help of these Confessions I became convinced that the rational- 
istic views in which I had grown up were false, and I learned to 
know the true Christian faith. I am eternally grateful to God for 
all of the gifts and benefits of a physical or temporal nature which 
He has graciously bestowed upon me in my past life. But above all 
- I want to thank Him in time and eternity for the greatest of all 
gifts: “the knowledge of the truth, the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 
my Lord.” This Savior, true God and true Man, also redeemed 
me, a lost creature, with His blood and death and reconciled me : 
with God “according to the gracious will of God the Father, that iy: 
 T should live through Him.” For this saving knowledge the holy ie 
Apostle “suffered the loss of all things and counted them but oe 
dung that he might be found in Him through faith.” i lawas 2 de 
brought to this saving’ faith and experienced its saving as well as 
its sanctifying power in myself. At this time all of my earlier 
writings, especially those devoted to the revolution, became repug- 


14 Dulitz, born at Magdeburg, Germany. (Eb.) 
15 Phil. 3:8-9. 
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nant to me because of their sinful worldly character, and I con- 


signed the above-mentioned novel to the flames. 

___ I began to understand for the first time the full significance 
of the words: “It is good to trust in the Lord,” in the Triune God, 
the three holy Persons in one God. For the first time I really 
learned to know God the Father not only as the almighty Maker, 
Preserver, and Ruler, but above all as our heavenly Father in Christ. 
-When we were “all gone out of the way and together become 
unprofitable” *° along with Adam, “for His great love wherewith 
He loved us,” ’ when “we were dead in trespasses,” He “sent His 
only-begotten Son to be the Propitiation for our sins, that we 
might live through Him,” ** have forgiveness of sins, and be His 
children and heirs of eternal life by grace through faith! 


Nun, mit neuer Zunge will ich singen 
Dir, o Vater, der im Sohn uns je und je geliebt! 
Dank und Lob und Preis will ich dir bringen, 
Der im Sohn mir gnaedig alle meine Schuld vergibt! 


Meine Schuld zuerst von so viel Jahren, 
Die ich ausser Christo suendlich nur mir selbst gelebt, 
Bis aus lauter Gnaden ich erfahren 


Von dem Heil, das Herz und Sinn von Welt und Suend’ erhebt. 


Dir, o Jesu, will ich jetzo singen, 
Den ohn’ End’ der ganze Himmel voller Sel’gen preist. 
Mag mein Lied dazwischen aermlich klingen, 
Stimm’ ich dennoch auch mit an, weil du mich singen heisst. 


Doch, wo soll ich jemals Worte finden, 
Wuerdig auszusprechen, was uns Suendern du getan! 
Gottes Sohn ward Lamm und liess sich binden, 
Liess sich toeten, dass der Mensch, der Suender, leben kann! 


Von des Himmelsthrones hoechsten Stufen 
Stieg er nieder fuer uns in die tiefste Hoellenpein, 
Dass durch sein “vollbracht!” am Kreuze Rufen 
Alle nun im Glauben sollen ewig selig sein! 


Dir, o Geist des Vaters und des Sohnes, 
Will ich singen, als durch den ich nun erst loben kann: 
Der du bist mit beiden gleiches Thrones 
_ Und durchs Wort den Glauben in uns zuendest an. 


Und im Glauben uns zu Gottes Bilde 
Wiederum erneuerst. Heilige Dreieinigkeit! 
Vater, Heiland und du Troester milde, 

Sei gepriesen wie von Anfang so in Ewigkeit! 


16 Rom. 3:12. 
17 Eph. 2:4. 
18 1 John 4:9-10. 
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rge of its parochial school. I had to prepare the necessary 
anship lessons and arithmetic tables for sixty to eighty pupils. 
In order to get this done, I sometimes sat and worked in my 
classroom all night long until classes began on the following morn- 


‘start saving the money which was needed to bring my parents 
over from Germany. After the trial period was passed, I was 
engaged as the congregation’s regular teacher in November of the 
same year. ie om 
In the meantime William had come back. He had worked 

on the farm for a number of months and had earned good wages. 
; But then he had become ill and used up all of his savings. I was 
able to give him what he needed in order to build up his health. 


in the city and worked there until he was able to establish his own 
business a number of years later. | | 

F The more I advanced in the knowledge of the saving truth, 
the more confidence Pastor Dulitz and his congregation had in me. 
At that time there was a great shortage of ministers both in the 
‘cities and in the country. On Sunday afternoons Pastor Dulitz 
preached in another church (a so-called Filiale) some miles out 
in the country, and frequently he was not able to get back to the 
city in time to take charge of his Sunday evening service there. 
He finally encouraged me to sit down and work out a sermon 
so that I might be able to preach for him some Sunday evening if 
the need should arise. That need did arise on the evening of 
Misericordias Domini Sunday, which happened to be my 23d birth- 
day. Although I was not aware of it and was not supposed to be, 
Pastor Dulitz had returned from his country parish before the 
beginning of the sermon and had come into the church for the 
evening setvice. He was very happy, and so was I when at the 
close of the service he came over to me and congratulated me, 
because my first sermon on the theme of the Good Shepherd, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, had by God’s grace turned out well in every 
respect. 

In the meantime we had made arrangements to have the money 
sent to our parents which they still needed for their passage to 
America. Finally we had the pleasure of welcoming both Father 
and Mother to their new home in this country. Our father, 
having already been sickly during his last years in Germany, left 

meni 
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rial period the congregation of Pastor Dulitz placed me 


‘ing. I still preferred very simple fare, and this enabled me to 


Soon afterwards he found a position as clerk with a business firm — 


us after but a few months to er 
_ But our mother was well preserved. SI 
number of years later on which I was 


ordained 
a servant of the Word of God and minister of the . is 
_ by God’s unmerited grace and through His wonderful guidance 
I passed “from the dust to the highest honor” which can come 
to any man! For the office of the ministry, though it may not be 
so looked upon by the world, is nevertheless “the highest office that 
a man can ever hold” (Luther). That I do not state this in order 
to boast (which would be ridiculous) will hardly need to be affirmed. _ 
_ Lalways think of the passage: “Lord, I am not worthy,” °° and of — 
the other one: “Who is sufficient for these things?” 25r ) 
Simon, Jonas Sohn, hast du mich lieb? — 5 
Simon, Jonas Sohn: 
Auch yon Suendern Abgestammter, 
Schon von Adam her Verdammter — 
Drum dein Elend mich zu dir vom Himmel trieb — 
Hast du, teu’r Erloester, deinen Heiland lieb, 
O so weide meine Laemmer, weide meine Schafe! 


Ja, du guter Hirt’, der sein Leben liess 
Aus so grosser Lieb’ 
Zur verlornen Menschenherde, 
Dass sie durch dich selig werde, 
Wie von Adam an es uns dein Wort verhiess; 
Nun ist, Herr, dein innig Herzverlangen dies: 
Weidet, weidet meine Laemmer, weidet meine Schafe! 


Meine Laemmer, meine Schafe, hoett: 
Alle, die ich mir 
Durch mein teuer Blut erkaufet, 
Die in meinen Tod getaufet, 
Auch die Armen alle, die annoch betoert, 
Weil sie bislang nicht von ihrem Heil gehoert — 
Weidet alle, alle meine Laemmer, meine Schafe! 


O du herrlich’ Amt, du koestlich’ Werk: es 
Seelen fuehren hin, 
Weg aus Nacht und Todesgrauen ‘ 
Auf die immer gruenen Auen, . 
Da man reichlich find’t Gerechtigkeit und Staerk’ ry 
Und gekraeftigt wird zu allem guten Werk’; “i 
Koestlich’ Amt, zu weiden Christi Laemmer, Christi Schafe! 


19 In a letter dated Oct. 20, 1859, Pastor+Sauer states that he reported to the 
Wisconsin Synod in 1853 and was duly ordained in 1855. (Bp) a eee : 
20 Gen. 32:10. : 
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O didtnts a3 Senta as cil apie in cp hieles our + Lord aid 
God spoke to His children on earth! 

The desire of my heart which I frequently took to the Lord 

in prayer during my youth, namely, that in my later life I might 


- live in the midst of the lovely forest, has also been graciously — 


fulfilled by Him. Until now I have always served rural parishes. 
| - Eternal praise and glory be to our merciful God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, for all of His grace and faithfulness! “It is 


good to trust in the Lord.” 
Chapter vil 


» 


Pioneer Service in the Lutheran Churc 


After his arrival from Germany, Pastor Sauer was united in 
marriage with Christina Anding, who had come to America with 
his parents. This marriage was blessed with two children, Paul 
and Elizabeth. In 1854, scarcely four years after the marriage, 
the mother and infant daughter died in a cholera epidemic. 


Sauer served as resident pastor was the United German Evangelical 
_ Lutheran Church at Calumet-Malone (two miles west of Calumet 
Harbor), Wis. The records of this church reveal that between 
June 9 and Nov. 16, 1851, fourteen Baptisms were performed 
there by Pastor Sauer. The last of these Baptisms was that of his 
eldest son, Paul. The centennial anniversary booklet of this church 

states that Pastor Sauer was its second minister and that his official 


acts are the first to be recorded there. The church records also. 


reveal that Pastor John Bading (later President of the Wisconsin 


22 ees VI marks the end of Pastor Sauer’s autobiography. The material 
presented in chapter VII was gleaned from various sources by the editor. 
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{ As far as it can be determined, the first church which Pastor 
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Synod) served this church from August, 1853, to November, 1854. 
_ At present the congregation is called St. Paul’s and is affiliated with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

John Sauer and Philip Koehler were the candidates recom- 
mended for ordination at the Granville convention of the Wisconsin 
Synod in 1854. Candidate Sauer was sent to work in and around 
Schlesingerville (now Slinger), Wis. The pastor of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church at Slinger, Wis. has an unofficial 
historical résumé which states that Pastor J. G. Sauer served this 
congregation for about one year. : 

During the years 1855—1863 * Pastor Sauer was engaged in 
mission work in and around Kohlsville, Washington Co., Wis. 

Pastor Sauer preached his initial sermon (Antrittspredigt) at 
the German Ev. Luth. Church “Zum Kripplein Christi” of Town 
Herman, Wis.,* on May 3, 1863. This church had joined the 
Missouri Synod in 1854. After receiving a peaceful release from 
the Missouri Synod, the congregation decided on Whit-Tuesday, 
1866, to join the Wisconsin Synod. During Pastor Sauet’s time 
a church and a school were built of field stones by the members. 
At Town Herman he was known as Pastor Elijah Sauer. The 
90th anniversary booklet of the congregation says of him: “His 
name Elijah, i.e., the Lord is God, reveals to us the character of 
this man. He was an ardent worker for the glory of God. Coura- 
geous, unafraid, forward-looking, inspiring all to noble deeds and 


leading the way by his good example, thus he served the congrega- 


tion. May we give glory to God for this man!” 

In the spring of 1869 Pastor Sauer accepted a call to St. 
John’s Lutheran Church of Slades Corners, Wis.” Concerning 
his activity there the diamond jubilee booklet of this church states: 
“Amid great difficulties Pastor Sauer began his duties. Yet he 
firmly introduced Lutheran customs and practice. All unionistic 
tendencies were cast aside. In the minutes of June 21, 1869, it is 
stated that all who live in this community and wish to partake of 
Holy Communion are first to join the congregation; and it is 
further resolved that a liturgical service is to be introduced in our 
church as it is used by the other Lutheran churches. The latter 


23 In a letter dated Oct. 20, 1859, he states that he was then serving two 
small congregations in the country and a third in the village of Horicon, Wis. 

24 Present postal address: R.F.D., Iron Ridge, Wis. 

25 Present postal address: R.3, Burlington, Wis. 


_ 


resolution disturbed the Reformed. When Pastor Sauer introduced 
th w fer form of bread at Holy Communion instead of ordinary 
ad, they became very angry. When a certain member presented 
the congregation with a crucifix and placed it upon the altar for 
Palm Sunday, one Reformed member took exception. Noticing 
it during the confirmation service, he arose and angrily took his 
_ boy from the confirmation class, which was sitting before the altar 
and hurried from the church, never again to return.... In 1872 
only $283.44 was raised and paid the pastor with his large family. 
_... At this point it should be mentioned that in the year 1869, 
1 at the age of about 17 years, Paul E. Sauer, the pastor’s oldest son, 
_ became the organist of the congregation. Until the Sunday before 
his death in 1910 Mr. Sauer carried on these duties, without ac- 


_ Lord in the field of music.” 
“From the summer of 1873 to the summer of 1880 Pastor 
Sauer served Zion Ev. Luth. Church, Leeds, Wis.° A record in 


this church reveals that the pastor’s mother, Anna Maria Sauer, . 


nee Scheibe, died at Leeds on March 2, 1879. From the summer 


of 1880 to the fall of 1886 he served St. John’s Lutheran Church, - 


East Bloomfield, Wis.” On Oct. 21, 1886, he was installed as 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Bremen, Minn.,” at which 
time he also joined the Minnesota Synod. 

During the summer of 1889 he attended the convention of the 
Minnesota Synod at New Ulm, Minn. Arriving at New Ulm on 
Friday, June 28, he was taken to his lodgings in the carriage of 
President Albrecht. It had been very hot on the train, and his heart 

had bothered him considerably. After a refreshing night’s sleep, 
however, he felt somewhat better. On Saturday, June 29, he wrote 
to his wife: “The entire Lutheran Church in America does not 
have a college that is situated so beautifully as our college in New 
Ulm. I will tell you the rest orally, if that is God’s will” On 
Monday morning he did not feel well and said that he intended 
to leave for home that evening. During the morning sessions he 
left the church and went to a near-by house and sat down in the 
shade. At noon he returned to the home of his host quite weak 
and exhausted and remarked that a strange restlessness was coming 


26 Present postal address: Morrisonville, Wis. 
27 Present postal address: R.2, Fremont, Wis. 
28 Present postal address: R.2, Elgin, Minn. 
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cepting any salary therefor: 41 years of sanctified service to the ~ 


over him. Finding it difficult to breathe, he went to his room but 
came down again, with his hand on his chest. At five o’clock he | 
lay down upon the bed from which he ‘was not to arise. During his 
anxiety and restlessness he called upon his Savior and also remem-— 
bered his wife. Pastors Fisher and Hinderer comforted him with 
passages from Scripture. Having lapsed into unconsciousness, he _ 
died that evening shortly after 10 o'clock. 

The synodical sessions which were scheduled to extend to the | 
following noon were brought to a close immediately on the next 

_ morning. It was decided to defray Pastor Sauer’s burial expenses 
from the synodical treasury. A service was held in the church; then 
the body was borne to the railroad station. A delegation of three 
Pastors accompanied the casket to Bremen, arriving there at 

Il A.M. the following day. Because of the effects of the hot 
weather it was not possible for the members of the family to see 
their loved one again. Burial had to be made that same afternoon, 
although the grave was left unsealed and the final services were held 
the following day, the Fourth of July. During the closing hymn 
the numerous members of the family knelt, weeping and praying 
at the grave of a faithful husband and beloved father. . 

Pastor Sauer had married again on May 17, 1855, taking to 

wife Friedericke Lau, the daughter of a schoolteacher from Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. This marriage was blessed with fifteen children: 
John, Christian, Theodore, Elijah, Timothy, Marie, Anna, Martin, 
Gottlob, Emma, Samuel, Pauline, Doris, Alfred, Samuel.” Four of 
the sons became pastors in the Wisconsin Synod,*® two of the 
daughters were married to Lutheran pastors.** Fight grandsons * _ 
and two great-grandsons ** entered the Lutheran ministry. 

Thus a pioneer’s zeal for the Christian ministry was imparted 
to, and carried on by, his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons. 
His ambition was realized not only in his own lifetime, but also in 
those of the generations that succeeded him. Soli Deo Gloria! 


29 There were two Samuels. The first died young. 

80 Christian (}), Juneau, Wis.; Timothy, Appleton, Wis.; Martin, Brillion, 
Wis.; Alfred, Winona, Minn. y 

31 Anna (+) became Mrs. Albert Winter of Mankato, Minn.; Doris (+) 
_ became Mrs. Carl Seltz of Howard Lake, Minn. 

32 Christian(}), Arcadia, Wis.; Adolph (+), Saginaw, Mich.; Edwin (7), 
New Ulm, Minn.; Waldemar, West Bend, Wis.; Alfred, St. Louis, Mo.; Alfred 
Seltz, Alexandria, Minn.; Eugene Seltz, Hopkins, Minn.; Martin Seltz, Boone, Iowa. 

33 Theodore, Plymouth, Mich.; Norman, Fairfax, Minn. 
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* TL. The Missouri Synod’s Early Influence 
§ The Missouri Synod was founded in 1847. Prior to that time, 
nd in ateas where its influence for conservative and confessional 


founded by German immigrants were usually of religiously mixed 
character, embracing in their membership Germans rather than 
Lutheran, Reformed, or Evangelical people. As has been pointed 
out, the congregations organized prior to 1847 in Dunklee’s Grove, 
- Schaumburg, and Chicago were of this complexion, and the school 


ies and schools established by them reflected the non-confes- 


sional attitudes and practices of their founders. 

j The careful investigator seeks to discover the causes which 
_ gradually brought about a marked change in the character of the 
early congregations and schools. Why, for instance, despite inev- 
_ itable conflict and strife, were the hymnbooks and catechisms used 
in the earliest schools and churches barred from further use, 


especially after about 1850? Why were constitutions of congrega- — 


tions and school societies changed to give these organizations a 


Lutheran textbooks and the employment of avowedly Lutheran 
teachers? Why the feverish and exceptionally aggressive mission 
activities on the part of these congregations? and why, as will be 
shown later, did the second half of the 19th century witness the 
development of a phenomenal uniformity in school control and ad- 
ministration, in curricula and textbooks, in standards and character 
of teachers? The answers to these questions are found in the 
influence exerted by the Missouri Synod. 

‘The Synodical Constitution. —The founders of the Missouri 
Synod were determined to secure for themselves and their descend- 
ants the unadulterated Lutheran heritage, to establish to that end 
and purpose a Lutheran school with each and every Lutheran 
congregation, and to: call the wavering and disintegrating Lu- 


1 Polack, W. G.; ibid., p. 66. 
Keinath, H.O.A., My Church: A History of the Missourt Synod for Young 
People, p.38ff. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 
= Walther, C.F. W., Kurzer Lebenslauf des weiland ehrwuerdigen Pastors Johann 
Friedrich Buenger, p.57. St. Louis: F. Dette, 1882. \ 


eranism had not yet been exerted or felt, the congregations _ 


distinctively Lutheran character and to insure the exclusive use of 
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theran churches of America back to a virile and confessional — 
Lutheransim.” i 

‘ 


This determination found expression in the constitution 
adopted by the Missouri Synod at the time of its organization 
in Chicago. Two of the six paragraphs of the constitution ® 
stating the objectives and work of the newly formed synod read: 

2. The conservation and continuance of the unity of the true faith 
and a united effort to resist every form of schism and sectarianism. 

6. United effort to extend the Kingdom of God and to make 
possible and to promote the special aims of the Synod (seminary, agenda, 

_ hymnbooks, Book of Concord, schoolbooks, distribution of the Bible, 


missionary activities within and without the Church, etc.). 


Among the eight constitutional requisites for membership in 
the Synod, the following serve to cast light upon the development 
especially of early Lutheran elementary schools in Northern Illinois: 

1. Acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the written Word of God and the only rule and norm of faith and practice. 

2. Acceptance’ of all the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church as a true and correct statement and exposition of the 
Word of God. 

3. Renunciation of unionism and syncretism of every description, such 
as serving union congregations composed of members of churches with 
different confessions; taking part in the services and sacramental rites of 
heterodox congregations or of such of mixed confession; joining the 
heterodox in missionary efforts or in the publishing and distribution of 
literature, etc. 

4. Exclusive use of doctrinally pure church and school books (agendas, 
hymnbooks, catechisms, readers, etc.) . 

>. Providing the children of the congregation with a Christian school 
education. 


Instructions to Visitors. — The determination of the Missouri 
Synod to achieve its confessional, educational, and missionary goals, 
as also the constant supervision and direction provided by it for 
its congregations, is further reflected in the “instructions” given at 
the first convention to the “Visitors,” or missionaries at large. 
These instructions contained 13 paragraphs.’ Significant for the 


° Baepler, Walter A., op. cit., pp. 1—13. 

Beck, Walter H., op. cit., pp. 101—104. 

Keinath, H.O.A., op. cit., pp. 38—42. 

Dau, W.H.T., op. cit., p. 96. 

3 Lutheraner, Vol. III, No.1 (Sept. 5, 1846), pp. 2—6. Biweekly periodical 
of the Missouri Synod published since 1844. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 

4 Proceedings of the First Convention, 1847, Vol. I—X, 1876, pp. 18—20. 
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; of this dissertation are the provisions which charged the 


a view to establishing Lutheran congregations and schools; to visit 
the homes of the immigrants in order to ascertain, among other 
things, whether or not the Lutheran settlers possessed and regularly 
used Bibles, the Small Catechism of Luther, good hymnbooks, 
orthodox prayer books, sermon books, and books suited for home 
devotions; where he found children of school age, to gather them 
_ together and examine them as to their knowledge of reading, of 
the Catechism, of hymns and prayers, of the Ten Commandments, 
and of the Articles of the Creed; and especially, when he found 
neglected children, to instruct them as far as time and opportunity 
permitted, as well as to admonish and instruct the parents con- 
cerning the education of their children and their schooling at least 
during the fall and winter months, so that they might be able to 
read and to memorize the chief parts of the Catechism and the 
sacred story of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Missionary Character of Schools Stressed. — In its earnest 
and expressed desire to extend the Kingdom of God and to play 
its peculiar role in the Lutheran Church in the United States, the 
Missouri Synod adopted vigorous missionary policies and urged 
its congregations to use also its elementary schools as missionary 
agencies. 
The missionaty character of Lutheran elementary schools was 
stressed already at the synodical convention of 1850." Taking 
cognizance of a discussion reported in the minutes of the Chicago 
Pastoral Conference, the Synod expressed regret over the fact that 
some congregations either unwillingly or not at all enrolled in their 
schools the children of heterodox parents. It declared that the 
congregations were under obligation, by reason of the commands 
of Christ, to receive such children into their schools. The mis- 
sionary function of the schools was again stressed by the synodical 
President ° in his opening address at the convention of 1857. He 
declared: 
It is unnecessary for me to say that our schools are in need of im- 
provement. Where there are separate teachers, the schools are improving 
from year to year, and it becomes evident that the appreciation which the 


German people show for such schools is kindled. For such schools are 
frequented by so many children of parents not belonging to the congrega- 


re 


5 Proceedings of the Fourth Convention, 1850. Vol. I—X, 1876, pp. 137—140. 
6 Fr, Wyneken. _ 
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r” with the duties to investigate German settlements with 


tion that in most cases the children of stranger 
of the congregation. This is to be noticed 


especially in the larger 


where, thank God, the congregations are, just on account of the large % 
number of strange children coming to school, almost forced to establish — 
new schools, and they are becoming more and more willing to meet the 


large expenses necessary for that purpose. May the congregations con- 


sider more and more the important mission work done through our schools — 
among our unbelieving German countrymen, and may they realize that _ 


the Lord has entrusted especially the little children to our care! 7 


Missouri’s Policy Effective. — By resolutions and declarations 
y, yi 


of this kind the Missouri Synod undoubtedly influenced and en- 


couraged Northern Illinois congregations to employ their schools, 
as they did, as missionary agencies and to establish missionary 
schools as avenues of approach to new communities and as nuclei 
from which congregations were organized. Its uncompromising 


calls for a confessional Lutheranism and its constitutional provisions 


for membership publicized in the pages of the widely read Lu- 
theraner * worked as a leaven among the German settlers, dividing 
and uniting, destroying and strengthening, until congregations and 
schools, such as those in Dunklee’s Grove, Schaumburg, the Chicago 
north side, and many other localities became distinctively Lutheran 
in confession, organization, and practice. The Synod made purely 
Lutheran schools a matter of conscience with clergy and laity alike, 
and never ceased through its Visitors and synodical officials to 
advocate their establishment and extension. Its pronouncements 
led the congregations to recognize their corporate responsibility 
for the Christian instruction and training of their children and to 


assume control of school associations which had originally been — 


formed as parental enterprises. 


At the time of the Missouri Synod’s organization in Chicago 


in 1847, no congregation in Northern Illinois, not even the Chicago 
congregation in whose church the convention was held and whose 
pastor delivered the opening address, was among the charter mem- 
bers of the newly formed Synod. The confessionalism and distinc- 
tively Lutheran character of the Synod did not appeal to the 
existing Lutheran congregations in Northern Illinois. These had 
in the earliest years of their existence studiously avoided confes- 
sionalism and were not minded to invite growing conflicts between 
7 Proceedings of the Ninth Convention, 1857, Vol. pees 1876, p. 321. 

8 Dau, W.H.T., op. cit., pp. 95-97. 

Keinath, H.O.A., op. cit., pp. 41—42. 

Polack, W. G., op. cit., pp. 75—77. 
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eran, Reformed, and Evangelical elements in their mem- 
_ However, two pastors cof the semi-Lutheran groups or- 
i ganized by that time in Northern Illinois attended the first con- 
_ teacher and preacher at Dunklee’s Grove and Schaumburg and the 
pastor of St. Paul’s Congregation in Chicago, the host to the 
| 


convention.? St. Paul’s became a member of the Missouri Synod — 


in 1849. Zion in Dunklee’s Grove was not prepared to take this 
step until 1856,"° and St. Peter’s of Schaumburg was accepted 
into synodical membership in 1860.'* St. Paul’s and Zion Con- 
gregations, after much conflict, had undergone reorganizations on 
a purely Lutheran and confessional basis, while the Schaumburg 
congregation had found it necessary only to effect purifications. 
_ In an historical booklet concerning Northern Illinois churches 
and schools, published on the occasion of the 34th convention of 
the Missouri Synod held in 1929 at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., a contributing author summarized the educational 
activities of early Northern Illinois congregations thus: 


To establish a Christian day school at the outposts was their policy. 
“First a school, then a church,” was the unwritten law of the early day 
in the upbuilding of our Lutheran Church. And this practice was beyond 
all doubt, next to the Lord’s blessing, the secret of the success, the secret 
of the progress made by our forefathers in the building of the Lutheran 
Church in Chicago and vicinity. The growth and development of the 
Lutheran Church in Northern Illinois was marvelous.” 


Summary 


Early Lutheran settlers in Northern Illinois were prompt in 
establishing Lutheran elementary schools. They were not “Old 
Lutherans” of strongly confessional leanings; however, they were 
deeply religious and were motivated chiefly by religious consid- 
erations in providing schools for their children. 

Accustomed to the practices of the State Church in Germany, 
their churches, schools, district school associations, and religious 
textbooks were not distinctively Lutheran from the beginning. The 
district school associations formed in the earliest years within the 
parish boundaries of Lutheran congregations were largely, almost 


9 Proceedings of the First Convention, 1847, Vol. I—X, 1876, p.5. 

10 Proceedings of the Western District, 1856, p. 3. 

41 bid} p. Al. . 

12 The Thirty-Fourth Convention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 1929. A booklet written and published by 
officials and pastors of the Northern Illinois District. 
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~ yention of the Missouri Synod in 1847. They were the young — 


_ schools as missionary agencies in reaching out for the large numbe 
of immigrants who settled in their areas. Many of Be bran 


and | in re newly eas congregation. 


. weet congregations, to | assume complete control and 


of the schools, to introduce Lutheran textbooks, and use: ie 


or mission, schools developed into Lutheran congregations. | 
deavors to unite or to operate jointly the church schools and the 
state schools in several communities failed to work out satisfa 
torily and were soon discontinued. The marvelous growth of the — 
Missouri Synod in Northern Illinois must be attributed largely 
to the policy of early settlers to establish schools in new settlements 
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Christian Ferdinand Sievers — 
By THE REV. AUGUST R. SUELFLOw, S. T. M. 


imi asst pls Chapeet IV | ye 
The Member of Synod panei 5 ae 


ndeed, he was a true friend, a true brother who showed his a 
e in both secular and spiritual activities. A Christian brother’s 


heart beat in his breast, and thus he could laugh with the happy E ame 
and weep with the sad,” states Joseph Schmidt in the biography. 
— of Sievers” ae : dot ga 
- Tt was true Christian love which prompted Sievers to take Pei 
such an interest, first of all in his own congregation, and then in 
the congregations of his brethren in the ministry. This deep, ae 
Christian love moved him to write so many letters of admonition = 


and encouragement. When on his second trip to Minnesota he 
found a man who had drifted from the Church, Sievers gave un- 
5 - selfishly of his time and talked things over with him far into the ayy 
night: It was his deep love for the individual soul which impelled the 
~ him to do that. In the work of his own congregation also no task 
was too menial for him. His great love for bringing souls to 
Christ made him the active missionary that he was. He was not 
satisfied to limit his activity to his own congregation alone, but 
organized many daughter congregations all around Frankenlust. 
Whenever there was sorrow or joy in a brother’s house, a letter 
G from Sievers would be there to lighten the sorrow and share the 
joy. When Pastor H. Fick was forced to go to Germany because 
of his health, Sievers did not hesitate to urge the congregations 
% of Synod to send him financial support.” 
When the Rev. J. H. P. Partenfelder celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his ordination, Sievers, a month before his death, wrote 
him a congratulatory letter, reminding him of the time when they : 
lost their way on their mission journey to Traverse City, with the “doe 
words: “Nec aspera terrent.” And likewise, when Joseph Schmidt er 
celebrated his anniversary of ordination a week later, Sievers again ; 
sent him an anniversary greeting in the words: “Per noctem ad ae 
sidera.” “aanee ; * ha oe 
Though Sievers was not in America at the time when the “Cae 


——— 


—— 


4 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 51, p. 114. ae 
2 Ibid., Vol. 15, p. 167. 
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Missouri Synod was organized, he nevertheless took the first chance 
he had to become a member of this new Lutheran body. Though | 
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he could not be present, he was accepted as an advisory member of 
Synod in 1848.° However, when Synod met at Fort Wayne in 
1849, he was present and became a voting member.* In a letter 
he wrote to Loehe a little over a month after the convention he 
expressed his great joy over being a member of Synod and said 
that he was edified by the convention and felt confident that the 


young Synod would be an asset to the Lutheran Church in America. 


In this group he felt at home, where not only the outward structure, 
but the bond of faith held the members together. He also was 


convinced that the church government of the Missouri Synod was 


the best. He expressed his views freely to Loehe, though differing 
with him. Among other things he stated that outside of the 
Word of God there is no higher authority in Synod, and for that 
reason resolutions which are not based on Scripture are not binding 
upon the individual congregation. On the other hand, he pointed 
out the dangers of the episcopal form of government, as exemplified 
by Stephan’s defection.° i) 
He was a faithful member of Synod all his life, never hes- 
itating to sacrifice his time and energy for Synod, always supporting 
its programs, and generally setting forth a good example. 
The Northern District in 1871 asked him, together with 


others, to prepare the agenda for the following convention.’ For . 


the Northern District convention of 1859 he prepared and pre- 
sented a paper on Brotherly Love. Besides this one, he also pre- 
pared other dictrinal papers for conventions. When Pastor C. A. 
W. Roebbelen, formerly of Frankenmuth, had died in Germany, 
it was Sievers who wrote his biography, which was printed in 
the Lutheraner." ote 

When his former congregation at Amelith had a special: prob- 
lem, Sievers was called in by the congregation and its pastor to 
solve it. This he did very successfully.* > 2 

He also took a sincere interest in, and served as treasurer of, 
the Widow and Orphan Fund. When it happened to be low at 
one time, he urged the people to send in contributions for this 

3 Missouri Synod Report, 1848, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., 1849, p. 1. 

5 Sievers to Loehe, July 31, 1849. 

6 Northern District Report, 1871, p. 29. 

* Der Lutheraner, Vol. 26, p.3. , : 

8 Northern District Report, 1876, p. 14. 
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ei His daughter” 


- before Christmas my father entered our cozy home and 
“Children, listen eS ya ih want to read you a oe ae 


children prompts me. My little boy told me, ‘Mamma, oh, that 

we would have died with our Papa, he has so much, and we 
nothing. We shall get nothing for Christmas either, as do other 
 childt 
Bakes: send enough money that I could buy just a small tree and 
a little gift for each child? I have only ten dollars left and just 
_a few bare necessities.” My father now asked: ‘Children, what 
are we going to do about this? There’s not a cent in the treasury 
_ [of the Widow and Orphan Fund]. All of us immediately shouted: 
‘Papa, we don’t want anything for Christmas except a very small 
_ tree; only send everything to that poor widow.’ My generous 
father immediately sent a hundred dollars, while Mother prepared 

a big Christmas box, and helped us make little gifts for the children. 
We also brought them our savings. My mother later related the 
incident and said we never had a happier Christmas.” ** 


Sievers was always very anxious to be present at all the con- 
ferences and conventions, and only the most urgent business 
prevented him from attending. He was very active in the meet- 
ings of the Saginaw Special Conference, as the original minutes 
show, and attended as many meetings of his District as possible. 
He also attended the conventions of Synod as often as he was 
able to. When in 1874 the delegate system was inaugurated 
_ for the synodical conventions, he frequently was chosen as delegate 
from his District. He also served as delegate to the Synodical 
Conference conventions. Whenever he was asked to serve Synod 
on some board or other, he was always happy to take the added 
responsibility. Not infrequently was he asked to preach at con- 
ferences and conventions. His many convention sermons cover 
every phase of Christian doctrine, though mission sermons seemed 
to be his favorite. Notable among these was the one at the 
Northern District convention of 1858, where he preached on 
Rom. 10:9-20. In this sermon he answered the question: “Why 
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9 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 36, p. 130 ff.; Vol. 46, p.51; Vol. 47, p. 105. 
10 Caroline, Mrs. G. Fuerbringer. 
11 Letter dated Jan. 14, 1949, in the files of the writer. 
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relates the following qreretne ‘incident 
n of this point: “I will never forget the time when 


liffeule task for! me to write this nae but the sorry plight oti my 


en.’ That. remark gave me courage [to write]. Could you — 


should we make it a matter of conscien 
sake; 2. For the heathens’ sake; 3. For our own sake, ene 


portant as a call from God and denied himself comforts in order — 


them; the Northern District report of 1865 is proof of his accuracy 


- Shiboyank mission station. 


relations between the two Synods. These steps were taken, and 


- ~ 


~ 
° 


e ut on 
ons were: 1. 


of the Gospel to the heathen?” His div 


Sievers considered the call for help from the brethren as im- 


to help out, whether this was a mission trip to a distant settlement ; 
or a call for help from a neighboring congregation where his mature 

judgment was needed. He was often asked to serve as secretary, 
and his reports still show how well and to the point he wrote 


ee 


and skill. Already in his early life he held synodical offices. He 
was asked at the convention of 1849, the first one he attended, — 
to call upon the scattered Lutherans in Michigan.'® At this same _ 
convention, Sievers, together with Pastors A. Craemer and J-EAves 
Graebner, was appointed by Synod to deal with the Mission Com- 
mission of Ann Arbor, Mich., for the purpose of transferring the 
“Two years later he became president 
of the Board for Heathen Missions. He served in this capacity 
until the convention of 1893, when the board was reorganized, 
whereupon he served on this reorganized board until his death. | 
For many years he served at secrtary of the Electoral College | 
of Synod, being a member of that board from 1851 to 1874. a 
The relations between the Wisconsin and Missouri Synods 


—_ 


before 1868 were not very cordial; however, the Wisconsin Synod _ 


in June, 1868, resolved to take steps leading to closer and friendlier 


agreement was reached. The two synods met Oct. 21—22, 1868, 
in Mliwaukee. Sievers together with President C. F. W. Walther, 
Prof. E. A. Brauer, Pastors F. Lochner, and C. Strasen represented _ 
the Missouri Synod. The Wisconsin Synod was represented by 
President J. Bading, Prof. A. Hoenecke, Pastors P. Koehler, - . 
W. Dammann, and C. Gausewitz. No doubt Sievers also took 
an active part in the discussion of the doctrines of the Church and 
Ministry, Ordination, Inspiration, the proper place of the Symbol- 
ical Books, Millennium, and the Antichrist. Unity was achieved 
on all points.’ 

In 1870 he was appointed by C.F. W. Walther as a member , 


12 Northern. District Report, 1858, p. 6. 

18 Sievers to Loehe, July 31, 1849. 

14 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 6, p. 11. f 
15 Tbid., Vol. 25, p. 37. 
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the records. 
was not only active in the work of the ‘general ie ; 
also took part in the proceedings of his own District. From 
1879 he was Vice-President of the Northern District, and» 


3 Se aaa. as Breet in he Dice on 1872 10° 1877,-* 3 ae 
and again from 1879 to 1882. During these years he made many Nise 
‘sits, in his visitorial district and often was called upon to settle = 
disputes. In all of these cases he used the Word of God as the — ae 
basis of decision. ‘ae 
Z Not only did he spend the greater part of his life serving fi 
_as president on Synod’s Board for Heathen Missions, but he also 8 
- instilled this same zeal for missions in his District by serving on 
- the District Board of Missions. He served in this capacity from 
1882 to 1891. During these years he saw to it that many young 
congregations received the much-needed support and that many 
others were organized. During the many years in which he served 
as secretary to the Michigan Pastoral Conference he always offered 
- helpful advice to the brethren as to how they could best reach 
Bs the place of meeting. 
& In 1858 he was nominated to the presidency and professorship 
_ of the teachers’ seminary of Fort Wayne. Pastors P. Fleischmann 


oo * 


and R. Lange had also been nominated. 19 However, Sievers, aS 
secretary of the Electoral Board, announced a few months later ~ eae 
16 L, oe Briefe von C.F.W. Walther an seine Freunde, Synodal- : Aly 


 genossen und Familienglieder, herausgegeben von, zweiter Band. Briefe aus den : 
_ Jahren 1865—1871, p. 206. : + 
17 In 1879 he begged the District not to re-elect him because of his old age. ‘ 
Northern District Report, 1879, p. 26. a: 
18 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 38, p.6. 
19 [bid., Vol. 14, p. 111 ff. 
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that Pastor Philip Fleischmann had been unanimously elected ‘to 
_ that position.”” iting 


In the preceding chapters we have seen what an invaluable 


pioneer, pastor, and missionary G. E. C. F. Sievers was; on the basis 

of this chapter we must conclude that he was also a faithful servant 

of Synod and an invaluable member of Synod. It is hard to 

understand how a man with such varied duties and far-flung activ- 

ities could take care of his projects so excellently and efficiently. 
(To be continued) 


Accessions 
From July 15, 1948, to Nov. 26, 1948 


From Rev. Kurt W. Brex: Constitutions of St. Paul’s, St. Laut Mo.; Trinity, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; St. Paul’s, Egypt, Ill.; St. John’s, Ellisville, Mo.; St. Mark’s, 
Steeleville, Ill; Grace, Wellston, Mo.; Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo.; St. John’s, Bruns- 
wick, Mo.; Old Trinity, St. Louis, Mo. (2: 1874, 1913); ‘Immanuel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Concordia, Maplewood, Mo.; Holy Cross, St. Louis, Mo.; Children’s 
Friend Society of Missouri; Lutheran Ladies’ Aid for Colored Mission of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Lutheran Charities Association of St. Louis, Mo.; Financial State- 
ment of St. Paul’s, Jonesville, Ind. ; 

H. D. Bruenine: History of Zion Cong., Chicago, Ill, 1918. 

AvorpH R. Meyer: Southeastern L.L. Bulletin; Church dedication number 
of Our Redeemer Cong., Honolulu, Hawaii; Hawaii is Calling. 

ConcorpiA TEACHERS CoLLEGE, River Forest, Ill.: Catalog, 1948—49. 

Rev. O.E.Dotven: The Friend, April, 1948. 

Conc. Pust. House through Mr. Geo. Thomas: 3 large cartons of pictures 
and photographs. 7 

Rev. O.C. Scxuuttz: Synodical Reports of Iowa Dist. West, first to the 
seventh convention, incl. 

Rev. Harotp G. Betsuemm: Glaubensbekenntnis der Gemeinde zu St. Johannis 
in Dresden, zugleich als Widerlegung der ihr und ihrem Seelsorger, dem Herrn 
Pastor M. Stephan, in einigen oeffentlichen Blaettern gemachten Beschuldigungen, 
Dresden, 1833. Vinets Pastoral-Theologie, Grimma, 1852. Concordia Seminary, 
Mission Society material. i 

Rey. A.E. Ricuert: The Aurora Lutheran. 

Rev. H. H. Koppermann: Historical sketch of Salem Cong., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dr. W.Dattmann: History of St. John’s Cong., Philadelphia, Pa.; sermon 
delivered in memory of the sainted Rev.A.Sloan Bartholomew by Rev. F, W. 
Herzberger; and letters. é 

Rev. W. J. Wernine: Partners With God. 


Anonymous: Minutes of Tennessee Synod, 1899; Life of Dr. Walther by 
C.L. Janzow, American Luth. Publication Bd., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1899. 


Pror. W.E. Buszin: History of Trinity Cong., Roxbury, Mass., 1946. 
Rey. O. H. FriepricHsMeyer: History of St. John’s Cong., Ruma, Ill, 1948. 


Rev. Epwin Recar: History of the Standard Colony from its Birth by Jens 
Rasmussen, 1943; 1934, 1944 minutes of Canada Conference of the Augustana 
Synod; 1946 minutes of the United Ev. Luth. Church. 


20 Ibid., p. 168. 
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